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THE FIRST OF MAY. 
From the British Lady’s Magazine. 


T was the custom, anciently, for all ranks of people to go 
out « Maying early on the first of May. In the north of 
England, the juvenile part of both sexes were wont to rise a 
jitudle after midnight of the morning of that day,and walk to 
some neighbouring wood, accompanied with music and the 
blowing of horns, where they broke down branches from the 
trees, and adorned them with nosegays and crowns of flowers, 
This done, they returned homewards with their booty, about 
the time of sunrise, and made their doors and windows triumph 
in the flowery spoil. 

This custom was observed by noble and royal personages, 
as we learn from Chaucer’s “ Court of Love,” in which he 
says, that early on May-day “‘ goth al the court both most 
and lest, to fetche the flouris fresh, and braunch, and blome.” 

Siow, in his “ Survey of London,” 1603, quotes from Hall, 
an account of Henry VILL. riding a Maying from Greenwich 
to the high ground of Shooter’s-hill, with Queen Katharine, 
accompanied with many lords and ladies. He tells us, also, 
that * on May Day in the morning, every Man, every woman, 
except impediment, would walk into the sweete meadows and 
greene woods, there to rejoyce their spirites with the beauty 
aud savour of sweete flowers, and with the harmony of birds, 
praysing God in their kind,” 

Shakespear (Heary VILL, act v.sc. 3.) says it was impossible 
make the people sleep on May morning ; and (Mids, N 
vou 57. 3M 
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Dream, act iv. sc. 1.) that they rose early to observe the rite of 
May. 
Milton has the following beautiful song :— 


ON MAY MORNING. 


Now the bright morning-star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and Jeads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, beauteous May ! that does inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee, with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


Browne, in his “ Britannia’s Pastoral,” 8vo. Lond. 1643, 
b. ii. p. 122, thus describes some of the May revellings :— 


As I have seen the Lady of the May 

Set in an arbour (on a holy-day, 
Built by the May-pole, where the jocund swaines 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe straives, 
When envious Night commands them to be gone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 
And, for their weil performance, soone disposes 
To this a garland interwove with roses ; 
To that a carved hooke, or well wrought scrip; 
Gracing another with her cherry lip ; 
To one her garter; to another then 
A handkerchiefe cast o’er and o’er agen : 
And none returned emptie, that hath spent 
His pains to fill their rurall merriment. 
So, Ke. Ke. 


Bourne tells us, that “ the afterpart of the day is chiefly 
spent in dancing round a tall pole, which is called May-pole, 
which, being placed in a convenient part of the village, stands 
there, as it were, consecrated to the Goddess of Flowers, with- 
out the least violation offered to it in the whole circle of the 


year.” 


In acurious collection of poetical pieces, entitled “ A pleasant 
Grove of New Fancies,” 8vo. Lond. 1657, we find the follow- 


ing verses in honour of 
THE MAY POLE. 


The May-pole is up, 
Now give me the cup, 
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I'll drink to the garlands around it, 
But first unto those 
W bose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown’d it. 


In collecting the memorials of May, it would be unpardona- 
ble to forget the beautiful poem, preserved in “The World,” 
No. 82, entitled “* The Tears of Old May Day,” ascribed to 
M:. Loveybond. We have only room to transcribe from it 
the following stanzas, in allusion to the alteration of the 
style -— 


Vain hope! no more in coral bonds unite 
Her virgin you'ries, and at easly dawn, 
Sacred to May, and Love’s mysterious rite, 
Brush the light dew-drops from the spangled lawn 


To her no more Augusta’s wealthy pride 
Pours the full tribute from Potosi’s mine ; 
Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids provide, 
A purer offspring at her rustic shrine. 





PRESENT STATE OF THE CITY OF VENICE. 
From the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. 


'y the following particulars respecting the present state 
of the city of Venice, and especially for the description of 
its great mole or pier, we are indebted chiefly to the communi- 
cation of a gentleman of Edinburgh, who lately visited that ce- 
lebrated spot. 

Venice, it is well known, is built on a cluster of islets, situate 
among the shallows which occur near the head of the Adriatic 
Gulf. The houses and spires seem to spring from the water; 
canals are substituted for paved sireets, and long narrow boats, 
or gondolas, for coaches. Some parts of the city are elegant, 
exhibiting fine specimens of the architecture of Palladio ; but 
the splendid place of St. Mark is no longer thronged by Vene- 
tian nobles; the cassinos are comparatively deserted ; und the 
famed Rialto bridge has ceased to be distinguished for its rich 
shops and their matchless brocades. The ancient brazen horses 
have returned from their travels to Paris; but Venice has 
hot been suffered to resume its consequence as the capital of 
an independent state ; the bucentaur is rotten ; and there is no 
longer any Doge to wed the Adriatic. 

The great mole is situate about seventeen miles to the south 
of Venice. It was begun so long ago as the year 1751, and it 
Was not completed when the French Revolution broke out. On 
3M 2 
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one part of the wall were inscribed these words: “ Ut sagr, 
eestuaria, urbis et libertatis sedes, perpetuo conservetur, colo; 
seas moles ex solido marmore contra mare posuere curatore 
aquarum.” This.traly colossal rampart passes through a mo. 
rass, from I’Isle di Chiusa on the west, along l’'Isles di Murasii, 
to the Bocca del Porto on the east, being an extent nearly of 
three miles. Towards the Jand side, it is terminated by a wal 
about ten feet high and four feet broad, Lf one stands on the 
top of this wall, the whole is seen slanting on the other side iil 
it majestically dips into the Adriatic; and the magnitude of the 
undertaking forcibly strikes the spectator’s mind. The slanting 
part of the work commences about two feet and a half below 
the top of the wall, and descends towards the water by two 
shelves or terraces. A great part of the embankment is of close 
stone-work ; this vast piece of solid masonry is about fifty fee 
broad, measuring from the top of the wall to the water's edge, 
The stones are squared masses of primitive limestone, or “ solid 
marble ;” they are very large, and are connected by Puzzulava 
earth, brought from Mount Vesuvius. Beyond this pile o 
masoory many loose blocks of marble are placed, and extend 
a considerable way into the Adriatic. When very high tide 
occur, accompanied with wind, the waves break over th 
whole pier; and sometimes, on these occasions, part of the 
loose blocks are thrown up, and lodgedupon the level part of the 
rampart: it may be questioned, therefore, if this exterior range 
of loose masses of stone be not likely to prove rather detrimen 
tal than useful. Near to this pier, op the side next the sea 
there is water for vessels of considerable size. The great ol 
ject of the work is to guard the Lagoon on its south and most 
assailable point, “ contra mare,” as the inscription bears; and 
but for it, Venice, it is thought, would by this time bave beet 
ju ruins, from the gradual encroachments of the sea. It is kept 
in good order, and seems lately, during the dominion of the 
French, to have received extensive repairs. This magnificent 
work is said to have excited even the admiration of Napoleon, 
which he has marked by this inscription : “ Ausu Rom.no, 
era Veneto.” 

It way be noticed, that the part of the rampart next to the 
entrance of the harbour, was the scene of many combats bes 
tween the French troops and the English sailors, during the 
blockade of Venice by our navy. The rigour of this blockade 
is not generally known ; so effectual did it prove, that numbers 
of the native inhabitants, particalariy of the lower orders, such 
as gondoliers, absolutely perished through famine. 

On the Isle di Murassi, already mentioned, are a number of 
houses, ofa pretty enough appearance at a distance, but mise 
rable on a nearer view: they are inhabited by fishermen, who, 
with their wretched and squalid wives and cluidrea, flock 
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around a stranger, begging with deplorable looks, and tones of 
peoury and want. ‘The great laguua, or shallow, Jake, also al- 
ready mentioned, varies in depth from half a foot to three and 
four feet and more. From the eastern terwination.of the pier 
at the Bocea del Porto, the cousse of the deeper channel, ac- 
cessible to very large vessels to the port of Venice, is marked 
out by wooden stakes, or beacons, placed at short distances. 

The long continued blockade of the English annihilated the 
commerce of the port, and proved very disastrous to the Vene- 
tian vessels, many of which became ruimous, and have been 
found incapable of repair. For some days during September 
Jast (1816), only two vessels cleared out at the custow-house— 
one for Constantinople, aad another tor Cortu.. About half.a 
dozen of smail craft, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and Italian, 
were then lying at the births, waiting for cargoes, but with 
little expectation of obtaining them. During ‘he war, capital 
was wasted, ahd mercantile spirit extinguished ; it is not sure 
prising, therefore, to find the commerce of Venice at the lowest 
ebb. The merchants are vow endeavouring to obtain from the 
Austrian government some advantages, at the expence of the 
rival ports of Leghorn and Trieste, but with slender hopes of 
success ; and it is not perhaps without reason, that the Vene- 
tians have begun to despair of any signal revival of the com- 
werce of this ancient and once celebrated emporium,—to 
which Europe, it way be remarked, was indebted for the inven- 
tion of public banks. 





HAMILTON OF BOTHWELL-HAUGH. 


HE following is one of the most deliberate instances of 

assassination that history records :—After the unhappy 
Mary Queen of Scots, in consequence of her marriage with 
Bothwell, the murderer of ber busband Duarnley, bod so far 
excited the indignation of the whole kingdom, previousiv 
prejudiced against her on account of her religion, that she bad 
been driven froin her throne, and her: infant son James the 
Sixth proclaimed King in her stead; the Earl of Murray, natural 
son of her father, and a zealous supporter of the Protestant 
cause, was made Regent of the kingdom. The deposed Queen 
having escaped from Lochleven Castle, was supported by the 
Hawiltons aud others ; but their forces being deleated at the 
baitle of Langside, she fled into Eugland ; and the Regent, 
among other instances of vengeance, authorised one of his 
dependants to seize the old houseof Woodhouselee, in Midlo- 
thian, and which belonged to James Hamilton, of Bothwell- 
Haugh. Hamilton’s lady was residing there at the time, and 
she was barbarously thrust gut of the house, almost naked, at 
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midnight, in winter, to perish in the snow. The unhappy 
woman, by the morning,was found, not indeed to have expired, 
but to have lost her reason. Her husband, enraged by the at- 
trocity ofthis injury, undertook to revenge opon the person of 
the Regent at once the misfortunes of his party, and his own pri- 
vate wrongs. Aftersome deliberation he selected the townof Lin- 
lithgow asa fit spot forhis purpose. Having obtained possession 
of a house in a narrow part of the street, he prepared it secretly 
for his purpose. He chose an upperroom, with a wooden balcony 
in front, which should prevent his being readily seen from the 
street ; and to prevent his shadow from being observed, he 
hung the apartment with black. ‘That he might make no noise, 
he placed a feather-bed onthe floor; the door towards the 
street was shut, and the whole was considered as an empty 
house. In the mean time the Regent was at Stirling, and it 
was known that he was speedily about to go to Edinburgh, in 
which case be must pass through Linlithgow. He accordinly 
arrived there on horseback, weil attended, and the populace 
crowded round to see the cavalcade. When the Regent 
arrived at the narrow part of the street, Hamilton, unperceived, 
took his aim. The ball passed through the body of the Evrl 
of Murray, and killed the horse immediately beyond bim. The 
Regent fell, and soon after expired. In the mean while, all 
eyes were turned to the window from which the shot came, 
and an attempt was made to enter the hovse, but the door 
being strongly barricadoed, occasioned considerable delay. 
When it was at last broke open, the marks were found of deli- 
berate preparation ; and it was discovered that the assassin had 
escaped by the back part of the house; a part of the garden 
wall having been broke down to permit the admission of a 
fleet horse, upon which he escaped, and which some of his 
kindred, to whom the enterprise was known, had kept in 
seadiness for him. The event was of great political importance 
and made much noise in Europe. Hamilion fled to France, 
where the court was hostile to the Protestant party, of which 
Murray had been the head in Scotland. The courtiers there 
imagined that Hawilton would be a fit person to be employed 
in the assassination of the celebrated Admiral Coligny, the 
‘chief of the French Protestant party. They thought they 
could not apply to a more proper person than a man whu had 
just committed an act of the same kind in his own country. 
A man of rank accordingly suggested the project. Hamilion, 
shocked at the proposal, cried out, “ What, you villain, do 
you suppose me an assassin!” and challenged him on the 
spot. 
This piece of history suggests a remark which ought to be 
considered as of no small importance toambitious men, viz. that 
jt is oftea more dungeruus to quarrel deeply with a single 
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individual than with a great body of people, or even with a 
whole nation. In public contests public means of redress 
are usually adopted. [t is seldom that individuals become so 
frantic as to hazard, in an irregular manner, their own existence 
on account of the public quarrel; aud, in the revolution of 
factions, views of interest or ambition are often capable of 
operating the most unexpected reconciliations. Accordingly, 
as no instance occurs in history in which assassination,committed 
to accomplish a public object, ever proved beneficial even 
to the party in whose favour it was performed, so ‘these acts 
are, happily, extremely rare ; whereas it bas repeatedly hap- 
pened, from the days of Philip of Macedon dowawards, that 
obscure individoals have, in their private quarrels, destroyed 
meo whom nations were unable to conquer. 





POMPEIA EXCAVATIONS 
fag E Gazette of the Two Sicilies gives the following descrip- 


tion of a monument which:has been discovered among 
the excavations at Pompeia:—“ The front of the edifice is 
oruamented with six colamns, which uniting with six others, 
divided in two lateral portions, form a peristyle, fifty-two 
palms wide, and forty-three long. The colamus ate of a soft 
stune, coated with stucco, and are fluted. ‘Their buses are attic, 
without any plinth. From the vestibule, to which there is an 
easy flight, composed of a small number of stairs, there is au 
entrance, by a large door, into a hall, fifty feet long, and forty- 
six broad. On the wings is reised a double colonaade of six 
columns, each) two palms and u quarter in diameter, similar to 
those in the vestibule. From several swelling shafts, M. Arditi 
conjectures that all the edifice'had a eaperior order of columns, 
of a smaller diameter. On the floor of the hall are three little 
entrances, conducting to as many small chawbers. To ‘the 
left is a small staircase, by which there was probably an ascent 
to the higher part of the building. in the lateral part of the 
hall the pavement is Mosaic. In the centre there had been 
various geometrical figures in marble, of which only the traces 
on the ground remain. All the walls are ornamented with 
pictures, the backgvoands of which are pained with a very. 
lively aad beilliaatred colour. ‘The dilapidations of this superb 
mouument seem to indicate that its erection was at a very 
distant period, In all parts the traces of ruins are to be 
found. The ground is covered with stones, and with the 
capitals of demolished columns. Orders have been given for 
its immediate restoration. The zeal and the knowledge of 
the Chevalier Arditi will re-establish, assoon as possible, this 
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edifice, whith is one.of the most curious that have been 
discovered at Pompeia. 





ART.OF PLEASING, 
From the Round Table; # Collection of Essays on Literalitze, Men, and 
Manners. 

HE art of pleasing consists in being pleased. “To ber 

amwble-is to be satisfied with oue’s self and others. ““Good* 
humouris essential to pleasantry. It is this ciréumstatice, 
among others, that renders ihe wit of Rabelais so much more 
delightful than that of Swift, who, with all his satire, is “ as dry" 
as the remainder biscuit afier a voyage.” In society, good 
temper and animal spirits are nearly every thing They are of 
more importance than salli¢s Of wit, or refinéments of ander. 
standing. They give a genersl tone of cheerfulness ’ and 
saiistacijon 4@:the. companys: °The French have the advantage 
over us in exierpa! manners. .. They breathe a lighter air, avd 
have a briskes: cizculation of the blood. They receive and’ 
communicate their impressions. more freely. The interchange 
of ideas costs Abew less.. Their constitutional gviety isa kind of 
natural intoxication, which does not require any other stimulas; 
The English are not so well offin this respect; and Falstaff’s com- 
mendation on sack was.evidently intended for his countrymen, 
whose “ learning is often a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, 
till wine commences it, and seta it in act and use.” More 
undertakings, fail for want of spirit than for want of sense. Con- 
fidence gives afoul the advantage over a wise wan. In general, 
a strong passion for any object will ensure success, for the desire 
of the end will point out the.means. We apprehend that 
people usually complain, without reason, of not succeeding in 
various pursuits according to their deserts, Such: persons, we 
will grant, may have great merit in all other respects; bat in 
that in which they fail, it will almost invariably hold true, that 
they do not deserve to succeed, For instance,a: person who 
has speat hisdife in thinking will. acquire a habit: of reflection ; 
Lut be will nestbes become a dancer nor a singer sich ‘nor 
beauutul.. bn dke manner, ifsany, one .coiinphiins | of not 
succeeding in afluirs of gullantty, we will ventusé! to ‘say ‘itis 
because he igmot gallant. He bas mistaken his talent—that'’s 
ali, bf any person of exquisite sensibility makes love awkwardly, 
it is because he does not feel it as be shanld. One of these 
disappowted sentipentalists may very probably feel it upon 
reflection, may brood over it tit he bas worked himself up to 
a pitch of frenzy, and write his mistress the finést: Jove-letters 
in the world, in her absence ; but, be assured, he does ‘not feel 
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an atoin of this passion in her presence. If, in paying hera 
compliment, he frowns with more than usual severity, or, in 
presenting her with a‘bunch of flowers, seems as if he was 
going toturn his back opon her, he can only expect to be 
laughed at for his pains; nor can he plead an excess of feeling 
as an excuse for want-of common sense. She may say, “ It 
is not with me you are in love, but with the ridiculous chimeras 
of your own brain. You are thinking of Sophia Western, or 
some other heroine,and not of me. Go and make love to 
your romances.” 

Grace is women hus more effect than beauty. We soime- 
times see a certain fine self-possession, an habitual voluptuous- 
ness of character, which reposes on its own sensations, and 
derives pleasure from all around it, that is more irresistible than 
any other attraction. There is an air of languid enjoyment in 
such persons, “ in their eyes, in their arms, and their hands, 
and their faces,” which robs us of ourselves, and draws us by a 
secret sympathy towards them. ‘Their mindsarea shrine where 
pleasure reposes. Their smile diffuses a sensation like the 
breath of spring. Petrarch’s description of Laura answers 
exactly to this character, which is indeed the Ltalian character. 
Titian’s portraits are full of it: they seem sustained by sentiment, 
or as if the persons whom he painted sat to music. There is 
one in the Louvre (or there was) which had the most of this 
expression we ever remember. I[t did not look downward ; “ it 
looked forward, beyond this world.” It was a Jook that never 
passed away, but remained analterable as the deep sentiment 
which gave birth to it. It is the same constitutional character 
(together with infinite activity of mind) which has enabled the 
greatest man in modern history to bear his reverses of foriune 
with gay magnanimity, aud to submit to the loss of the empire 
of the world with as little discomposure as if he had been play- 
ing a game at chess. 

Grace has been defined, the outward expression of the in- 
waid harmony of the soul. Foreigners have more of this than 
the English,—particularly the people of the southern and eas- 
tern countries. Their motions appear (like the expression of 
their countenances) to have a more immediate communication 
with their feelings. The inhabitants of the northern climates, 

compared with these children of the san, are like bard inani- 
mate machines, with difticulty set in motion 











THE CELEBRATED DOG MUNITO. 


HIS animal chares with Madam Augot, Aureng Zeb, and 

the Pied de Mouton, the honour of attracting the notice 

of all the brilliant society of Paris. This learned dog, who 
VOL,O7. 3 N 
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holds-tas public sittings at the entrnuce -of the Cour des Fon- 
taines,; carsead write, cast’ aceounts, play-et dominos, distingvish 
> coloursyand perform tricks with cards. The Norman Gutpanit 
does not: cobceal the ace of spades with more dexterriry’ then 
Manito; he bas as much penetration in discerning colours as 
any of our political: ehemiets; the frequenters of the! Cafe 
Dufile ate oot more ready in distinguishing double mes! and 
double blanks ; he adds, subtracts, and muluplies, with the°re- 
pidity ofa Bareneior a Tarcarct, Finally, this wotderful 
animal is as familiar with orthography and the rules of syntax 
asmany'el ovr manufacturers of melodramas, or éuthois of 
Vaudev ilies. 
' Dhe Sieur Eastelli, the skilful instructor of Munito, declares, 
thavin the education of bis pupil,“ he bas uniforary adapted 
the precepts laid down by the wisest and most learned writers 
for the education of children ; thathe never either struck him, or 
spoke to him io anger; that he constantly employed 6 method 
which. wes progressive, systematic, and appropriated to bis 
powers, abd that by caresses and rewards, he induced him ‘to 
do what he wished. Vinally, by means of good management, 
chesnuts, and kind treatment, be tanght bia, and made iw re} 
peat deity whathe vow knows.” Excepting the chesnuls, whieh 
‘are nut mentioned by philusophers in uneis principles of eduea- 
tion, it way be spid. iN 


Le fameox chien Munito 
Entend, lit 5 ecrit et compte ; 
Au piquet, av domivo, 

]i efface Monsieur Comte, 

S$’! nous fait voir du nouwean ; 
C’est la faute de Rousseau; 

Si soo Maitre |’eclaire 

C'est la faute de Voltaire. 


Exclusive of Manito, we have learned horses and Canary- 
birds, stags who escend in parachutes, apes who pexform 
the militsiy exercise, &c.&c. Hts should continue, brutes 
will in time possess all wit, and mea of wit degenerate to the 
level of brutes. 





WAT TYLER. 
Richard JI. born 1366.—Died 1399,—Reigned 22 years. 


jeer areoften greatriots in Eagland, which are sometimes 
verv dange:uus, tor when wobs assewbile, nobody. Rnews 


* A charucter ina new comedy lately brought out in Paris, entitkd 
Les deug Gaspards, 
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what-such a great crowd.of foolish igooraat people may do : 
but.one time, about four bundied years, ago, there: happened 
‘the most dangerous. flots, that ever. were, known, forall’ the 
eovntiy, people armed theinselves with chabs, and staves, and 
scythes, and prichforks, aad they drove away all» the. king’s 
sohdiaxs, and got possession of the.city of Londom. > i. . « 

vvo' The ehief leaders of this mob were moet. gentlemen . ner, sole 
dietaj but common peasantsand tradeamen, who were.celled.after 
the names.of their trades, Wat Tyler, Hob Carier,.and:Tom 
Miller; and es these fellows could neither read nor write, aad 
were poor ignorant wretches, they tooka great: hatred: to. all 
gentlemen, and every body who could read and write, and they 
pat some of them to death ; ahd the whole cif¥ was kept for 
several days in the greatest confasion and danger, and all quiet 
hovest people were afraid for their lives. ' 

The king at this time was called Richard, not Coeur De Lion 
—-but another king Richard, who was called Richard the 
Second, He was the grandson of Edward the Third.;. but he 
was neither so wise nor so fortunate as his grandfather, who 
wasa great king. Richatd was very young, vet. more than 
sevenieen years old, and it is not surprising that he hardly knéw 
how to stop the proceedings of this riotous mab ; for his.—sel- 
diers were driven away, many of his minigiers-were put to death, 
and the rest of them were forced to fly. 

At last the king thought it best to go and meet the mob, 
and hear what they had to say. So he went with the lord 
mayor and a few other fords and gentlemen, to a place called 
Smithfield, where the mob were encamped as if they had been 
an army. When Wat Tyler, whe was their chief leader saw 
the young king coming, he advanced to meet him, and then 
they began to talk and dispute together; but at length Wat 
Tyler was se insolent to the king, that his condact was not to be 
borne ; and although it was insight of his own army, the Jord 
mayor of London had the courage to strike him down with 
his mace, and then the other gentlemen put Wat Tyler im- 
inediately todeath. 

The rioters seeing Wat Tyler, their leader, fall, prepared to 
terenge themselves on the king and his part ; and the whole, 
even the king himself, would undoubtedly have been murdered 
on the spot, but that Richard, young as he was, saved them 
all by his own courage ; for when he saw the mob so furious, 
instead of seeming frightened, he rode up to them alone, and 
said to them, in a good-humoured manner,“ What is the 
matter, my good people? Are you angry that you have lost 
your leader? [ am your king, and 1 will be your leader my- 
self.” 

The mob was astonished and overawed by the kisg’s courage, 
and they immediately obeyed bim, and tellowed him out into 
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the fields ; for the king was glad to. get, them. ont.,of, the.city 
where they were committing ail mannerof mischief, 

Wlien he bad them, in-the fields, he. had such a strong gnasd 
of his own soldiersthat he was no longer.afraid: of, tbe; rpoters, 
So-he commanded them all to disband, and go guietly.10,their 
own houses 5 whicly actoydingly they immediately did, and not 
a life'was dost afier the death of Wat Tyler, who very :wellide- 
served his fate for bis rebellion against the king, and. for all she 
mischief and murders ‘that his rebellion had occasioned,, .., 

[This article is supposed to be written hy the elegant pen of 
Lord. Erskine.] 





NATURAL HISTORY, 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


Extracted from Mr. Samuel Parkes’s Chemical Catechigem, 

\ HEN animal bones are divested of their oil and jelly the 

earth which remains is chiefly lime, united with phos. 

phoric acid... It is worthy of notice, that the phosphaie of 

Jime is found in abundance also in milk 5 this seems to imdicate, 
as Fourcroy beautifully remarks, thatnature thought fit t0 place 

-in the first nourishment of animals a quantity of osseous 
matter, with a view to the necessary celerity of the formation 

and growth of the bones, in the earliest stage of their: lives. 

“This fact is probably unknown to those who study natural 
history, and is one.of the numerous instances of the beneh- 

cence of the Creator, exemplified by the science of chemistry, 

Jt is a remarkable fact, that the nearer the female ap- 
proaches to parturition, the milk is more charged with this 
calcareous phosphate; and that it is not till the digestive organs 
of the infant are sufficiently strengthened, to answer the pur- 
poses and the work. of afimalization, that this earthy salt disap- 
pears. : 

Let the advocates for: chance consider the aforesaid fuctysand 
say if they can, that phosphate of lime is found in onimal milk 
iv consequence of fatality, and that it occurs by accident, 
where it performs so important an office in the animal ayco- 
nowy. 





Pliny’s Character of his Wife, contained in a Letter: addressed 
, toher Aunt. 


S I remember the great affection which was between: you 
and your excellent brother; and kuow you love: bis daugh- 
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ter ‘as* your owt, s6/a¥ hot only to’express the tendernéss of the 
best of aunts, but €¢én to supply that of the best of fathers ; Lam 
sure it will be & pleasure'ta you'to lear that she proves worthy 
offier father, worthy of You, and of your and ‘her ‘aficestors, 
Hér ingenuity is ddmirable—her frugality extraordinary. * She 
loves né—the surest pledge of her virtue; and adds to this a 
wonderful disposition to learning, which she has acquired from 
hér afféctién'to me. “She reads my writings, studies” them, and 
even getéthem by‘heart. You'd smile to see the concern she 
is in whet’ T have a cbuse to plead, and the joy she shews when 
itis over. She finds means to have the first news brought her 
of the success | meet within court, how IL am heard, and. what 
decree is made. If [ recite any thing in public, she cannot re- 
frain from placing herself privately in some corner to hear, 
where with the utmost delight she feasts upon my applauses. 
Sometimes she sings my verses, and accompanies them with the 
lnte, without any master except Love, the best of instructors. 
From these instances I take the most ‘certain omens of ‘our per- 
petual and increasing happiness; since her affection is not 
founded on my youth and person, which might gradually decay, 
but she is in love with the immortul part of me—my glory aud 
reputation : nor, indeed, could less be expected from ‘one who 
had the happiness to receive her education from you, who in 


your house was accustomed to every thought that was virtuous 


and decent, and even began to love me by your recommendation. 
For,'asyou tad always the greatest respect for my mother, you 
were pleased from my infancy to form, to commend me, and 
kindly presage I should be one day what my wife fancies 1 awn. 
Accept, therefore, our united thanks ; mine that you have be- 
stowed her on me ; and her’s, that you ave given het to me, as 
a mutual grant of joy and felicity. 





Letter from Dr. Ayscough, Dean of Bristol, Tutor to his present 
Majesty, and several of his Brothers, to Dr. Doddriage. 


] Really am ashamed when I look on the date of your letter, 
to think how long [ have left it unanswered ; [ will not 
wake excuses, but choose rather to own myself to have been to 
blame, and to promise to be better for the future. After so 
frank a confession, [ hope you will think my penitence sincere. 
But though I omitted answering your letter, 1 must do my- 
self the justice to say, I did not neglect the business you wrote 
ubout in it. 1 presented your last book (the Rise‘and Progress 
of Religion, &e.) to her Royal Highness, and ought long 
enough ago to have acquainted you with her most gracious ac- 
ceptauce of it ; and that [ was commanded to return you ber 
thanks for it, Thereis indeed such aspirit of picty. in it, as 
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deséeves the thankd of every good Christian : pray God -grant it 
anny have its proper effect in awakening this preseut careless age, 
atid then 2 am sure you will have your ‘end in publishing: it, 
I am obliged to you for your kind congratelations on the henbvar 
hs Royal Highness has lately done me, in trusting me witty the 
edeéution of his children. 1 am truly sensible of tle difieulties, 
as well as the advantages, of the station [ atm in. ‘A’ ‘ttust of 
sach importante to posterity, isa charge whieh | havéinet 

on my mind, but on my ¢onscitnce. f lope God will €intbhe 
me to go through it with success: and 1 think 1 have @ right 
te call upon every gout! man and lover of his country for advice 
acid absistance, in the discharge of a dety, on which the public 
good yo much depends : and as you have been so much cop 
veried in the edueation of youth, | shallalways be glad ‘to're 
ceive any advice and instractions ftom you; which [ desire you 
to give ove freely ; and I promise you, it shall be most friegdly 
-reeeived. I thank God, | hate one great encouragement to 
quicken ne inmy duty, which is, the good disposition of the 
children intrusted to me : as an instanee of it, f must tell you, 
that Priace George (to his honor,and my shame) had learm 
several pages in your little book of verses, without any directions 
from me : and I must say, of all the children (for they are all 
eominitted to my care) that they are as conformable, and as 
eapable of receiving instruction, ae any I ever yet met with, 
How unpardonable then shoald I be in the sight both of God 
and man, if | neglected my part towards them : all that 4 cm 
say is, that no care or diligence shall be wanting in me; and [ 
beg ihe prayers of you, and every honest man, for the Divine 
blessing on my endeavours, I am, good Sir, with great truth 
and regard, 2 
Your affectionate friend and 

Humble servant, 
Feb. 16, 1744. FRANCIS Ayscotcit. 


oss oe es 3 : = 





SINGULAR EXPERIMEMT. 
From Dr. Thomson’s Annals of the present Month. 
Sir, 


rq Be following curious and mysterious experiment, which I 
have several times petformed, you may perhaps consider 
of sufficient interest to occupy a place in your Annals: 

Let a sixpence be fastened by means of a loop to a piece of 
thread, and the otherend held between the first finger and 
thumb. Place the elbow upon a table within a few inches of 
a clean glass tumbler, in such a manner that the plece of metal 
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may be suspended rather highes than the centre ef the glass, 
1f it beheld quiet, it will soon begin to vibrate, whieh will ia, 
crease tu thal deguee as tocause itto strike the sides of the 
glass.) So far itissipgular. But the mystery consistain the 
number of times it strikes the glass always correspoadiag with 
the hourJast struck by a clock, If the experiment should be 


tried.a litsle before one o'clock, it will atrike twelve times, and 


shen stop, ; if a few minutes after it will enly strike oace, and 
almost instapily cease to vibrate. 

This appears to me extremely curious; as, the eause (which 
Ishauld presume was electrical), one should think, would possess 
the same powes ten minutes before as. ten mainates after one 
o’sloek ; and what is.still moze curious is, thyt having produced 
the effect related, it should almost iasiaptly cease to act, as the 
piece of metal soon becounes siationary, and wiast be semayed 
irom the glass befose it will again vibrate. 

Very, little asyeation appeass necessary to perfarm this ex- 
periment ;«lithongb it will not always succeed. A sixpence, 
or piece of metal rather heavier, will in general be found to 
answer. . 

It will give me great pleasure to see your opinion and theory, 
or that of any of your numerous readers, respecting this curious 
phenomenon, in a future number of your Annals, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Barnet, April 2, 1817. Taos. 8. Boeru. 

The phenomenon observed by Mr. Booth will naturally bring 
to the. recollection of eleciricians the experiments ef Mr. 
Stephen Gray of the revolution of small balls held in the hand 
by a string round large ones, and always in a direction corres- 
ponding with the sun. He bequeathed these experiments at 
bis death as a kind of legacy to his electrical friends. The 
subject was soon after investigated with all the requisite care 
by Mr. Wheeler, who succeeded iv demonstrating that the re- 
volutions in question were not owing to any electsieul propert 
whatever, but to the voluntary action of the hand that heid 
the string. Mr. Gray, though an acute man, was not aware 
that he had exerted any such voluntary power ; and it was by 
no means a) easy task for Mr. Wheeler to ascertain this to be 
the true cause. I have no doubt that the motion of the six- 
pence in the experiment of Mr. B. is owing to the voluntary 
action of his finger and thumb ; and that he will be able to :a- 
tisfy hhunself that this is the case by varying his trials, and by 
Fesol¥ing beforehand that the sixpenee shall strike seme huur 
different from that which has struck last.—P, 





AN ANECDOTE. 


[* the first action in which Admiral Hopson was engaged, 
after fighting cheerfully for two hours, he inquired of the 
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sailors for what they were contending, and on being told that 
the action must last till the white rag at the eneay’s mast-lead 
was strack, he exclaimed, “Ob! if that’s all, #'ll see what-L can 
do.” Atthismoment the ships were engaged yard.arm and 
yard-arm, and obscured in smoke. Our young heso, noticing 
this circumstance, determined to haul dowa. the enemy's flag 
or die in the astempt. Accordingly, be mounted the shrouds 





walked across the wainyard, and, unperceived, gained tbat.of the 
French Admiral’s ship; when. ascending with agility to the 
maintop-gallaot mast-head, he struck the flag, and returned with 
it! -The enemy’s flag having disappeared, the British 1ays 
shouted victory, by which the crew of the French ship were 
thrown into confusion, and fled from their gun; the officers, 
surprised nt the event, endeavoured to rally them, but the 
English sailors seized the opportanity for boarding the vessel, 
and took her. At this juncture, Hopson descended from the 
shrouds with the French flug, which he displayed in triumph. 
He was immediately promoted to the quarter-deck, went rapidly 
through the several ranks of the service, aud proved one of its 
most distinguished ornaments. 





—" -_——— — 


AN ANECDOTE. 


6 te celebrated Leibnitz in the early part of his life paid a 
visit to Italy. While sailing in an open boat from Genoa 
to Lucca, a violent tempest arose,and the mariners ignorant 
and superstitious, kuowing their passenger to be a German 
and Protestant, conceived that, the tempest was a sign of the 
wrath of Heaven for admitting a heretic, into their boat. It 
was proposed by one of them, more bigoted than the others, 
to propitiate the Deity by throwing the heretic, like another Jo- 
nah, into the waves. The conversation was carr ied on in ltalian, 
of which they supposed Leibnitz, to know poth ing, and the pro- 
posal was at last acceded to by all the crew,two of whouw rose 
10 carry it into execution. Leibnitz, who had heard and under 
stood the whole, bad in the mean time pulled out a rosary, of 
which he had taken the precaution to possess himself when he 
first came into the country, and began to tell his beads with every 
mark of devotion.Th s saved bis life, for the crew were struck with 
borior, attheir supposed mistake and consequent intention of 
throwing a pious Catholic inio the sea, The tempest soon after 
abated, and the boat reached her destination jn safeiy.—Fonte- 
nelle’s Eloge de Leibnitz, 





REFLECTION, 





( NOURAGE is, in the estimation of the great, an offence ; re- 
spect the profession of servility. 
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Gluttony of a French Priest and. a Dutch Captain. 


HE Abbe Freshon was supposed to be the greatest glutton 

at oysters in existence. A considerable bet was made, 
that a Dutch captain of a trading vessel could surpass him. 
A breakfast was ordered for a dozen, at the Rocher de Con- 
caleat’Paris, where the bet was to be decided. ‘Tite Abbe ate 
one hundred and thirty eight dozen, and then — in; the 
Dutchman did not relax "nll he had eaten one hundred and 
eighty six dozen, with which he drank eight bottles of white 
wine; and, espying a fowl untouched, he ate it all, and drank 
two other bottles of wine. 





PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
OSES-TREMLERS are beginning to be worn in the front 


of caps a-la-Bacchante. Crape hats, or of Naples silk, are 
beginning to disappear. Besides Scotch ribbons (aid, taffeta, 
gause, sweet-pea ribbon, and straw-colour, are general, Straw- 
colour flowers are also to be met with. There are many 
milliners who tie ribbon upon their hats ina very large knot, 
the sides of which hang unevenly on each side like a scarf; 
tose and lilac are also worn upon white straw hats. Scotch 
plaid handkerchiefs are worn over white straw bonnets, and 
plaid ‘maaties are quite the rage. 





ANECDOTE. 


Soldier, who had the zvod fortane ‘to escape unhurt 
from the late explosion of the steam-packet at Norwich, 
on finding himself in the water, and having only a day’s leave, 
immediately swam back to one of the other vessels of the same 
desctiption, ascended her deck, apologized for the bad plight 
in which he ‘appeared, and begged leave, as he had been 
disappointed of his passage in one, that he might obtain it in 
theother, If this soldier had been a man of rank, and had 
shown an equal devotion to his duty, his conduct would pro- 
bably descend to posterity, to be quoted for ever as an instance 
of greatness of tind, At any rate, the celebrated Pompey, 
boih in his life-time, and repeatedly in modern ages, las re- 
ceived the highest eulogiums for a proceeding not a whit more 
splendid than this almost unknown action of a nameless soldier, 
Lord Bacon thas tells the story in his apophihegms: “ Pom- 
pey being commissioner for sending grain to Rome in time of 
dearth, when hecame to the sea, found it very tempestuous 
and dangerous, insomuch that those about him advised him 
by no means to embark ; but Pompey said, “ It is of necessity 
that | go, not that L live.” 
VOL. 57. 3a 
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Answer, by Tristram Shandy, of Awliscombe, to F. Newland’s Charade, 
‘ inserted November 18. 


OUR lines, my fritnd, to light will bring 
A MUNOCHORD, with but one string. 








Answer, by F. Tucker, of Cornworthy, to R. Oxenham’s Rebus, inserted the 
27th of January. 


bie? tuneful LARK doth sweetly sing 
Each pleasant morning in the spring. 


Similar answers have been received ‘from’ Tristram Shandy, of Aw. 
lisombe; W. P. Swaffield, of Allington; and B. Brough, of Bristol. 





Answer, by R. K. Sherwell, of Ivybridge, to Eugenio’s Charade, inserted the 
rorb of February. 


1K THENB’ER the PASSING BELL, with solemn toll, 
Proclaims the exit of a human soul, 
May each who hears the sound, enquire, ** Am I, 
Should'I be called this hour, prepared to die !”” 


*t* The like answer has been received from W. P. Swaffield, Allington; 
Tristram Shandy, Awliscombe; T. Phillips, Truro; and J. Tucker, Corn 
worthy. 





CHARADBE, 6y: X. % Z. 


Y first, in business or in leistre, 
Portray ideas at our pleasure ; 
And by its magic power commands, 
An union ’twixt our head and hands, 


My second’s the peculiar care 

Of Heaven, and breathes its purer air ; 
Tho’ often with regret and loss, 
Partaking of its earthly dross. 


Amidst the general distress, 

(Which seems to baffle all redress) 
What pity that my whole should stand 
Amongst the burthens of the Jand, 

A grievance felt on every hands 


dines 


ENIGMA, by Augusta. 


\ HAT is not in the sky, but it is in the moon; 
*Tis not in a gift, but it is in the boon; 

*Tis not in the house, but it i, in the floor; 

*Tis not in the window, bet’ tis in thé door; 

*Tis not in the closet, but ’tis in the rdom ; 

*Tis not in the weaver, but ’tis in the loom; 

*Tis not ina gander, but ’tis'in a goose; 

? Lis not in let go, but it is im Jet loose; 

*Tis not in the horse, but itis im the grooms 

*Tis not in a brush, but it is in a broom. 
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POETRY. 
ie: 


On seeing, in a List of New Music; “ The Waterloo Waltz ;” by @ 


Lady. 
Copied from an Aberdeen Paper, 


Moment pause, ye British fair, 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue ; 
And say, if sptightly dance or air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo? 
Awful was the victory { 
Chastened should thé triumph be. 
>Midst the laufels she has won, 
Britain mourns for many a son. 


Veiled in clouds the morhing‘rose ; 
Nature seemed to’mourn the'day 
Which consigned, before its close 
Thousands to their kindred clay. 
How unfit for courtly ball, 
Or the giddy festival, 
Was the grim and ghastly view 
Ere evening closed on’ Waterloo! 


See the Highland warrior rushing 
Firm in danger on the foe, 
?Till the life blood warmly gushing, 
Lays the plated heto low! 
His native pipe’s accustomed sourid, 
*Mid war’s infernal concert dréwned, 
Cannot soothe his last adiew, 
Or wake his sleep on Watérloo! 


Chasing o’er the cuirassier 
See the foaming charger flying, 

Trampling, in his wild career, 

All ahke, the dead and dying: 
See the bullets through his side, 
Answered by the spouting tide; 
Helmet, horse, and rider too 
Roll on bloody Waterloo! 


Shall scenes like these the dance inspire ? 
Or wake the enlivening notes of mirth? 
Oh! shivered be th» recreant lyre 
That gave the base idea birth! 
Other sounds, I ween, were there, 
Other music rent the air; 
Other waltz the warriors knew 
When they closed on Waterloo. 


Forbear, ’till time ‘with lenient hand 
Has soothed the pang of recént sorrow; 

And let the picture distant stand, 

The softening hue ef years to borrow. 
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When our race has passed away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay, 
And give to joy alone the view 
Of Britain’s fame at Waterloo. 





ODE TO HAPPINESS, 


A' RY phantom, tell me wh 

With so swift a pace you fly, 
Whilst vainly I pursue ? 

Oft hast thou seemed within my grasp, 

Yet, when I sought thy form to clasp, 
Thou vanish'dst from my view, 


‘Tell me, art thou but a dream, 
A soft delusion, always seen, 
Yet never to be found? 
Or if, indeed, thou claim’st thy birth, 
Or ever dwelt upon this earth 
Oh! say, what holy ground? 


What mortal man, supremely blest, 

P’er felt that pure, that holy rest, 
Which happiness inspires ? 

Can beauty, quickly-fading flower, 

Or riches, our’s but for an hour, 
Kindle thy holy fires? 


Not all the pleasures they can give, 
Can bid thee in our bosom live, 

Or happiness impart : 
Contentment, heavenly minded maid, 
Oh! grant thy soft, thy gentle aid, 

And bid it touch my heart. 





Virtue, I knecl before thy shrine; 

Oh! lend thy influence divine, 
And give thy votary peace; 

Then soft, unclouded happiness, 

The evening of my life shall bless, 
And bid enquiry cease, 





MALVINA. 





———— on 





INSERTED IN A SCHEDULE OF THE ASSESSED TAXES. 


| ig no servant, dog, or horse, 

For these would make my prospects worse, 
I need no carriage for my pleasure; 
Armorial bearings none I treasure, 
And as to powder for my hair, 

Were I so silly that to wear, 

My friends would jeer me tora fool, 
A\s one ceserving ridicule. 

‘Then as to coursing, shooting game, 
With one accord they’d cry out shame! 
With want of cash my pomp relaxes, 
So do not call again for taxes. 








